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Gettysburg  Address 

Precise  Location 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 
sources  illuminating  aspects  of  this  most 
well-known  Presidential  speech 
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The  Precise  Location  Where  Lincoln 
Delivered  the  Gettysburg  Address 


Editor's  Note:  This  article 
was  written  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 
the  former  editor  (1929- 
1956)  of  Lincoln  Lore.  The 
question  of  where  Lincoln 
stood  at  the  time  he  deliv- 
ered the  Gettysburg  Address 
was  first  discussed  in  Dr. 
Warren's  book,  Linroln's 
Gettysburg  Declaration:  "A 
New  Birth  of  Freedom*' 
(pages  182-183).  The  ques- 
tion was  reviewed  again  in 
Parade  Magazine,  November 
14,  1965  by  Neal  Ashby,  an 
associate  editor  of  that  Sun- 
day newspaper  magazine. 
The  following  treatise,  large- 
ly the  work  of  Dr.  Warren, 
is  in  answer  to  the  claims 
set  forth  by  Parade  Maga- 
zine that  have  long  persisted 
about  the  precise  location 
where  Lincoln  stood. 

Under  the  caption, 
"The  New  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,"  the  No- 
vember 14,  1965  issue  of 
Parade  Magazine  re- 
leased an  article  featur- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  appearing  at 
the  Soldiers'  National 
Monument :  "Abraham 
Lincoln  delivered  his 
Gettysburg  Address  on 
this  spot  Nov.  19,  1863." 
However,  a  manuscript 
in  the  library  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  writ- 
ten by  the  secretary  of 
the  original  cemetery 
commission,  states  that 
the  platform  on  which 
the  President  stood 
"was  located  40  ft. 
north  east  of  the  outer 
circle  of  soldier  s' 
graves"  at  a  point  he 
designated  on  a  map. 
This  site  is  350  feet 
north  of  the  monument. 

One  may  comment, 
"What  difference  does 
it  make  where  Lincoln 
gave  it?"  True,  the  con- 
tents of  the  address 
would  have  been  the 
same  delivered  at  either 
site.  Nevertheless,  one 
of  the  veteran  cemetery 
guides  commented  that 
the  question  most  often 
asked  by  the  tourist  is: 


Art  Work  by  Marie  Sanner 

....  Parade  line  of  march  July  4,  1865.  Corner  stone  laying. 

-  -  -  -  Parade  line  of  march  Nov.  19,  1863.  Dedication  of  cemetery. 

A.  Site  of  platform  where  Lincoln  gave  address. 

B.  Audience  assembled  here  facing  platform. 

C.  Site  of  Soldiers'  National  Monument. 

D.  Evergreen  Cemetery.  Town  Burial  Ground. 

This  revised  map  (greatly  enlarged)  is  drawn  from  the  original 
map  which  appears  opposite  page  208  of  the  REVISED  REPORT 
OF  THE  SOLDIERS'  NATIONAL  CEMETERY,  1867. 


"Where  did  Lincoln 
give  his  address?"  If 
this  is  the  number  one 
question,  at  the  number 
one  national  park,  a 
correct  answer  is  signi- 
ficant. 

As  late  as  December 
3,  1863,  there  was  some 
confusion  as  to  where 
the  monument  for  the 
soldiers  should  be 
erected.  On  the  above 
date  the  Gettysburg 
Compiler  noted :  "It 
was  proposed  to  place 
the  Soldiers'  Monument 
at  the  extreme  south- 
west corner,  on  account 
of  the  ground  being  ten 
feet  higher  at  that 
place."  The  item  states 
that  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  are  in  favor  of 
"a  place  in  the  center 
of  the  cemetery.  It  is 
thought  that  the  loca- 
tion will  be  changed  to 
that  place."  William 
Saunders,  who  had 
drawn  the  plans  for  the 
cemetery,  had  desig- 
nated a  small  plat  at 
the  center  of  the  semi- 
circular arrangement  of 
burial  lots,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  monu- 
ment, and  his  sugges- 
tion was  adopted. 

Several  factors  have 
contributed  to  the  con- 
clusions drawn  about 
the  traditional  site 
where  Lincoln  is  said  to 
have  made  his  address. 
Inscribed  on  the  Sold- 
iers' Monument  itself 
are  the  closing  words  of 
the  oration,  beginning 
with  the  phrase:  "It  is 
rather  for  us  the  liv- 
ing. .  ."  The  complete 
address  was  read  by 
General  0.  0.  Howard, 
during  his  remarks  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  monument, 
in  1865.  A  third  convo- 
cation took  place  there 
when  the  monument 
was  dedicated  in  1869. 
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Of  necessity,  these  last  two  programs  were  held  at  the 
monument  site,  and  as  time  went  on,  the  ceremony  where 
Lincoln  made  his  speech  was  associated  with  the  same 
location. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  the  United  States,  on  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  1895,  acquired  from  the  Gettysburg-  Battlefield 
Memorial  Association:  "A  tract  of  land  embracing  about 
800  acres  and  the  improvements  thereon."  The  act  also 
provided  for  a  Lincoln  Speech  Memorial,  to  be  erected  at 
the  cemetery.  The  provisions  specified  that  it  should  con- 
sist of  a  bust  of  Lincoln  and  a  bronze  tablet  inscribed 
with  the  Gettysburg  Address.  A  companion  tablet  was 
ordered,  which  contained  a  copy  of  the  letter  the  Presi- 
dent had  received  inviting  him  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
The  monument  took  the  form  of  an  exedra,  or  a  low  semi- 
circular bay  of  white  marble,  with  a  taller  section  in  the 
center,  before  which  the  bust  was  placed. 

Proceedings  of  the  committee  given  charge  of  the  erect- 
ing of  this  memorial,  reveal  that  it  was  hoped  that  it 
might  occupy  the  site  where  the  speech  was  delivered. 
Cast*in  the  bronze  tablet,  below  the  letter  inviting  the 
President  to  come  to  Gettysburg,  is  this  notice:  "Abraham 
Lincoln  near  this  place  delivered  the  address  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  cemetery."  Along  with  the  land  and  the 
monuments,  certain  traditions  were  passed  on  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, one  of  them  to  the  effect  that  Lincoln  had  de- 
livered his  famous  address  at  the  site  where  the  Soldiers' 
Monument  was  erected.  The  acceptance  of  this  tradition 
defeated  the  purpose  of  the  Speech  Memorial  Committee 
and  caused  them  to  search  for  what  they  termed  "a  suit- 
able place"  for  the  memorial.  It  was  decided  to  erect  the 
monument  on  the  "higher  ground"  previously  mentioned 
as  a  proper  place  for  the  Soldiers'  National  Monument, 
and  it  was  constructed  there  in  1912. 

This  additional  shrine  associated  with  the  address 
caused  considerable  confusion,  and  the  park  authorities 
arranged  for  this  information  to  be  printed  on  a  tablet 
near  by :  "Lincoln  Address  Memorial  .  .  .  The  address  was 
delivered  about  300  yards  from  this  spot  along  the  Upper 
Cemetery  Drive.  The  spot  is  now  marked  by  the  Soldiers' 
National  Monument." 

The  consistent  emphasis  given  through  all  information 
mediums  at  the  park,  including  circulars,  pamphlets,  pic- 
ture displays,  information  markers,  as  well  as  the  cinema 
presentation  at  the  Gettysburg  Center,  declares  the 
Soldiers'  National  Monument  site  to  be  the  precise  loca- 
tion where  Lincoln  gave  his  oration.  Book  and  magazine 


articles  referring  to  the  speech,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, have  supported  the  supposition.  Inasmuch  as  the 
tradition  can  be  nullified  by  statements  appearing  at  the 
time  of  the  dedicaton  in  the  local  press,  as  well  as  in  the 
official  report  of  the  cemetery  commission  prepared  by 
David  Wills  at  Gettysburg,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  erroneous  claim  has  survived  through  the  past 
seventy-five  years  or  more. 

Fortunately,  the  1867  edition  of  the  commissioner's 
report  contains  the  programs  of  both  the  cemetery  dedica- 
tion and  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  monument, 
both  occurring  within  a  period  of  three  years.  Naturally, 
the  ceremonies  for  the  latter  event  would  be  at  the  monu- 
ment. The  program  of  arrangements  states  with  reference 
to  the  parade:  "The  head  of  the  column  will  move  at  pre- 
cisely ten  o'clock  A.M.  up  Baltimore  Street  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Grounds.  .  .  .  and  all  who  are  to  occupy  the  stand  will 
pass  to  the  same."  Baltimore  Street,  where  the  monument 
is  located,  serves  as  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
cemetery. 

Appearing  in  the  same  book  are  the  instructions  for 
the  order  of  march  at  the  dedication  of  the  cemetery  at 
which  Lincoln  gave  his  address:  "The  head  of  the  column 
shall  move  at  precisely  ten  o'clock  A.M.  The  route  will  be 
up  Baltimore  Street,  to  the  Emmitsburg  Road,  thence  to 
the  junction  of  the  Taneytown  Road,  thence  to  the  latter 
road  to  the  Cemetery."  The  Taneytown  Road  furnished 
part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  cemetery.  The  desti- 
nation of  this  parade  could  not  have  been  the  site  of  the 
monument;  if  so,  it  would  have  continued  straight  out 
Baltimore  Street.  This  exhibit  alone  should  be  sufficient 
to  nullify  the  tradition  that  the  programs  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  cemetery,  and  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone, 
were  both  conducted  from  a  platform  located  on  the  same 
site. 

The  contractor  for  the  exhuming  of  the  soldier  dead 
states  that  he  began  his  task  on  October  27,  caring  for 
about  60  bodies  daily.  He  further  reports :  "I  also  took 
the  name,  company  and  regiment  of  each  body  as  soon  as 
placed  in  the  ground,  personally  superintended  the  proper 
marking  of  the  graves  with  the  proper  head-boards." 
From  his  working  schedule  it  will  be  observed  that  con- 
siderably over  a  thousand  remains,  or  about  a  third  of  the 
total  number,  had  been  interred  by  November  19,  1863. 
Not  only  were  the  graves  newly  made,  but  more  than  a 
thousand  wooden  markers  stood  several  inches  above  the 
ground,  over  the  entire  field.  Not  only  would  it  be  pro- 


The  Soldiers'  National  Cemetery  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  showing  the  sixty  foot  high  national  monument  which  has 
erroneously  been  pointed  out  as  the  site  from  which  President  Lincoln  delivered  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
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hibitive  for  thousands  of  people  to  assemble  in  this  area, 
but  the  desecration  of  the  graves  by  a  throng  of  persons 
standing  upon  them  would  be  inconceivable. 

While  the  exact  position  of  the  speakers'  stand  cannot 
be  determined  by  the  report  submitted,  a  general  idea  of 
the  location  can  be  learned.  When  the  Taneytown  Road 
entrance  to  the  cemetery  was  reached,  the  official  order 
states:  "The  military  will  form  in  line  as  the  general  in 
command  may  order,  for  the  purpose  of  saluting  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  military  will  then 
close  up  and  occupy  the  space  on  the  left  of  the  stand, 
the  military  leaving  sufficient  space  between  them  and 
the  line  of  graves  for  the  civic  procession  to  pass."  The 
"line  of  graves"  was  on  the  perimeter  of  the  semi-circle 
where  the  New  York  soldiers  had  been  interred.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  platform  faced  away  from  the  graves,  the 
open  field  giving  ample  room  for  the  thousands  of  visitors 
to  assemble  there. 

One  member  of  the  military  stated:  "Our  regiment 
marched  in  front  of  the  stand  and  formed  a  semi-circle 
in  four  ranks,  75  feet  from  the  platform."  A  student 
from  Pennsylvania  College,  who  was  in  the  "civic"  section 
of  the  parade,  mentioned  the  "evolution  and  counter 
marches"  upon  reaching  the  cemetery,  but  finally  found 
himself  "in  front  of  the  platform." 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  produced  by  the  divergent 
parade  routes,  and  the  impossible  terrain  conditions  in 
front  of  the  monument  site,  the  fact  that  original  photo- 
graphs of  the  occasion  were  made  furnishes  what  may  be 
considered  our  most  significant  refutation  of  the  current 
monument  site  tradition.  The  Adams  County  Sentiriel  of 
November  19,  1863,  stated :  "A  flagpole  was  raised  in  the 
National  Cemetery  yesterday  near  the  stand  prepared  for 
the  world  renowned  orator,  Hon.  Edward  Everett."  At  the 
rear  of  the  platform  a  tent  was  erected  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Everett.  The  photographs  show  the  great  crowd  of 
people  in  front  of  the  speakers'  stand,  and  also  extending 
to  both  the  right  and  the  left.  The  flagpole  mentioned  by 
the  newspaper  may  be  observed,  and  also  the  tent  is  plain- 
ly visible.  In  the  far  distant  background,  the  gateway  of 
Evergreen  Cemetery  can  be  seen.  It  was  not  far  from  the 
Soldiei-s'  Monument  site.  The  photographs  also  reveal 
that  the  terrain  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  prepara- 
tions for  burials  and  is  free  from  any  impediments.  There 
is  a  general  rise  of  the  land  up  to  the  location  of  the 
speakers'  platform.  No  such  photograph  could  have  been 
made  of  an  audience  facing  a  stand  located  on  the  site 
where  the  Soldiers'  Monument  was  to  be  erected. 


Perhaps  the  exact  location  of  the  speakers'  platform 
never  would  have  been  known  had  it  not  been  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  marked  map  and  a  note  of  explanation  by  W. 
Yates  Selleck,  recorded  in  a  second  edition  of  the  Revised 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Soldiers'  National 
Cemetery,  published  in  1865.  This  valuable  book  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation. 


From  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 

W.  Yates  Selleck 
Secretary  of  the  Soldiers'  National  Cemetery  Commission 
at  Gettysburg.    (See  LINCOLN  LORE  No.   1519,  Sep- 
tember, 1964,  page  3) 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

The  small  arrow  points  to  the  rectangle  or  square  drawn  on  the  map  by  W.  Yates  Selleck 
to  indicate  the  location  of  the  speakers'  platform  from  which  Lincoln  delivered  the  Gettys- 
burg Address. 

This  book  bears  the  impressive  autograph  of  "W.  Yates 
Selleck"  and  it  came  to  him  with  the  "compliments  of 
David  Wills,"  the  chairman  of  the  cemetery  commission. 

With  a  pencil,  Col.  Selleck  placed  a  rectangular  mark 
on  the  map  opposite  page  152,  thereby  indicating  the 
exact  location  of  the  speakers'  stand.  Then  he  appended 
to  page  152  the  following  note  in  ink:  "The  stand  on 
which  President  Lincoln  stood  in  the  National  Cemetery 
at  Gettysburg  on  November  19th,  1863  when  he  delivered 
his  ever  to  be  remembered  address,  was  12  ft.  wide  and 
20  ft.  long,  and  facing  to  the  North  West  —  It  was 
located  40  ft.  North  East  of  the  outer  circle  of  Soldiers 
Graves  as  shown  by  pencil  mark  on  the  Cemetery  Map  in 
the  book  to  which  this  memorandum  is  attached." 

Fortunately,  a  cleared  enclosure  of  about  five  acres, 
adjacent  to  where  the  speakers'  platform  was  located  and 
where  the  people  congregated,  was  presented  recently  by 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  to  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. Perhaps  this  new  acreage  will  someday  be  correctly 
designated  by  the  Park  Department  as  the  area  where 
thousands  of  Americans  heard  one  of  the  greatest  forensic 
declarations  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Who  was  W.  Yates  Selleck?  He  was  one  of  the  last 
surviving  members  of  the  original  commission  in  charge 
of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg.  For  many  years 
he  resided  in  Milwaukee,  but  in  later  years  he  moved  to 
Philadelphia.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  military 
agent  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  was  stationed  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Two  days  after  the  battle,  on  July  6, 
1863,  Col.  Selleck  was  on  the  field  to  look  after  wounded 
Wisconsin  soldiers.  On  August  3,  1863,  within  one  month 
after  the  battle,  Governor  Edward  Solomon  appointed  him 
to  represent  Wisconsin  at  Gettysburg  to  work  with  David 
Wills  and  other  state  commissioners  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  As  a  cemetery  commissioner,  Selleck  was 
again  on  the  battlefield  on  August  8,  1863,  planning  with 
Wills  and  the  other  commissioners  (representing  in  all, 
eighteen  states  that  had  lost  soldiers  in  the  battle)  the 
establishment  of  the  Soldiers'  National  Cemetery. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  Col.  Selleck  visited  Milwaukee, 
and  his  reminiscenses  of  the  Gettysburg  dedication  cere- 
monies were  published  by  The  Evening   Wisconsin  on 


February  6,  1909. 
Among  other  things,  he 
stated  that  "The  stand 
was  near  the  outline  of 
the  semi-circle  where 
the  graves  of  the  sold- 
iers were  placed,  and 
faced  the  northwest 
where  the  crowd  in  at- 
tendance listened  to 
what  took  place."  Ap- 
parently, this  state- 
ment was  either  over- 
looked by  historians  or 
they  were  reluctant  to 
abandon  the  National 
Monument  site  which 
had  so  long  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  spot 
where  Lincoln  delivered 
his  famous  oration. 

Following  Selleck's 
diagram,  today's  battle- 
field visitor  can  locate 
"the  platform's  location 
about  350  feet  almost 
due  north  of  the  Sold- 
iers' National  Monu- 
ment, and  forty  feet 
from  a  point  in  the 
outer  circle  of  lots 
where  Michigan  and 
New  York  sections  are 
separated  by  a  path." 
Arriving  at  the  precise 
spot  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  "with  this  ar- 
rangement, the  soldiers' 
graves  would  be  at  the 
rear  of  the  platform, 
thereby  protecting  the 
burial  area  from  tres- 
passers during  the  exercises."  Col.  Selleck  should  be  con- 
sidered a  reliable  witness  as  to  the  location  of  the  speak- 
ers' stand  as1  he  was  a  marshal  in  the  parade  and  was 
seated  on  the  platform  when  Lincoln  made  the  address. 

Today,  many  students  sincerely  believe  that  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,  so  far  as  world  impact  is  concerned, 
is  of  greater  significance  than  the  three  day  battle  which 
was  so  valiantly  fought  on  both  sides  on  July  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd  of  1863.  The  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  fea- 
tures battle  sites  properly  marked,  spots  where  heroes  fell 
adequately  memorialized,  and  graves  of  soldiers  with 
headstones  carefully  inscribed.  Considering  the  general 
pattern  of  the  hallowed  ground,  would  it  not  be  appropri- 
ate to  mark  the  precise  location  where  the  world  renowned 
address  was  delivered,  with  a  memorial  in  keeping  with 
the  significance  of  the  event? 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
The  note  of  explanation  written  in  ink  by  W.  Yates  Selleck  relative 
to  the  location  of  the  speakers'  platform  and  appended  to  page  152 
(opposite  the  map)  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Revised  Report  of 
the  Select  Committe  of  the  Soldiers  National  Cemetery,  1865. 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20240 

IN  REPLY  REFER  TO: 

MAR  3  1972 

K14-HH 


Mr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

1301  South  Harrison  Street 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801 

Dear  Mr.  McMurtry: 

We  have  received  your  letter  of  February  24  with  the  copy  of  your 
earlier  letter  concerning  the  Gettysburg  Address  site.  By  way  of 
apology  for  the  delay,  we  can  only  say  that  this  office,  which 
handles  all  history-related  correspondence,  did  not  get  the  first 
letter.  We  would  prefer  to  blame  the  Postal  Service,  but  we  must 
recognize  the  possibility  that  our  internal  mail-routing  system  is 
not  perfect  either. 


Since  our  people  most  familiar  with  the  Gettysburg  Address  site 
controversy  are  at  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park,  we  are  for- 
warding your  inquiry  to  them  for  reply.     We  trust  that  their  response 
will  be  both  informed  and  informative. 

Sincerely  yours, 


A.  R.  Mortensen 
Acting  Chief  Historian 


National  Parks  Centennial  1872-1972 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park 
in  reply  refer  to:  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania    1 7325> 

K1li  March  29,  1972 


Mr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

1301  South  Harrison  Street 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  Ij.6801 

Dear  Mr.  McMurtry: 

The  enclosed  article,  which  appeared  in  the  February  7, 
1970  "Gettysburg  Times"  provides  information  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Gettysburg  Address  site.    Dr.  Frederick  Tilberg, 
former  Chief  Historian  at  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park, 
prepared  the  article,  not  in  rebuttal  to  Mr.  Warren fs  manu- 
script in  the  January  1 966  "Lincoln  Lore,"  but  rather  as  a 
clarification  of  the  subject.     The  question  of  exactly  where 
President  Lincoln  stood  when  delivering  the  Gettysburg  Address 
is  one  of  great  importance  and  interest;  any  information  which 
increases  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  should  be  brought  to 
public  attention. 

We  hope  the  article  will  prove  to  be  valuable  in  answering  your 
questions  regarding  the  designation  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
site.    A  bibliography  of  sources  used  in  the  article  is  also 
enclosed. 
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Louis  -A?  Warren,  in  his  re- 
cant book  entitled  "Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Declaration"  raises 
the  question  concerning  the  lo- 
cation of  the  speaker's  stand  on 
the  occasion,  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Soldiers'  National  Ceme- 
tery, November  19,  1383.  The 
substance  of  the  account,  writ- 
ten' by  the  same  author,  has 
since  appeared  in  "Lincoln 
•'Lore,"  a  bulletin  published  by 
the  Lincoln  National  Life-  In- 


ceuter  of  Saunders'  concentric 
jgraja?  plan.  The  holograph  is 
'purported  to  have  been  written 
by  W.  Y.  Selleck,  State  of  Wis*' 
ie'onsin  representative    on  the 
-Cemetery  Board  of  Managers 
and  its  first  secretary,  and  past* 
;ed  in  a  copy  of  the  Revised 
[Repor  of  the  Select  Committee 
I  relative  to  the  Soldiers'  Nation- 
Lai  Cemetery  to  the  House  of 
'[Representatives,  published  in 
.1  1385. 

'source  CITED 

The  holograph  text  is  as  fol- 
lows: "The  stand  on  which 
President  Lincoln  stood  in  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg on  November  18, 
1863  when  he  delivered  his  ever 
to    be    remembered  address, 


surance  Company,  ana  reprint- 
ed in  the  November  29,  1989 
issue  of  the  Gettysburg  Times. 

Warren  cites  a  holograph  and 
a  marked  copy  of  the  William 
Saunders  plan  of  the  National 
Cemetery  indicating  that  the 
platform  at  the  Dedication  Ser- 
vice in  the  National  Cemetery, 
-November  19,  1863,  was  net 
erected  at  the  generally  ac- 
cepted location  in  the  center  of 
the  semi-circular  plot  of  graves 
where  the  Soldiers'  National 
monument  now  stands. 

The  statement  asserts  that  the 
speaker's  platform  was  erected 
4C  feet  northeast  of  the  outer 
circle  of  Civil  War  graves,  and 
therefore  350  feet  north  of  the 


•was  12  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  long, 
'and  facing  to  the  North  West, 
lit  was  located  40  feet  North 
I  East  of  the  outer  circle  of  Sold- 
iers' Graves  as  shown  by  pen- 


( consumed 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
oil  mark  on  the  Cemetery  Map 
'in  the  book  to  which  this  me- 
morandum is  attached." 
■  In  a  consideration  of  the 
question  concerning  the  location 
of  the  speaker's  platform,  it  is 
important  to  note  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Cemetery  and  the  pro- 
gress of  interments  therein  at 
the  time  of  the  dedication  on 
November  19.  Immediately  af- 
ter the  battle  the  bodies  of  both 
•  Union  and  Confederate  dead 
were  buried  on  the  field  of 
battle,  largely  concentrated  in 
areas  where  the  hardest  fight- 
ing occurred  and  losses  were 
heavy.  The  bodies  were  buried 
in  shallow  graves,  the  apparent 
intention  being  to  arrange  for 
early  permanent  burial,  and  a 
head  board  bearing  the  avail- 
able identifying  information  was 
placed  at  each  grave. 
WILLS  AUTHORIZED 

Due  to  the  urgency  of  proper 
burial,  Governor  Andrew  Curtin 
authorized  Attorney  David  Wills 
of  Gettysburg  to  purchase  suit- 
able ground  for  reburial  of  the 
Union  dead.  The  plan  for  a 


permanent  burial  ground  fraying  I 
been  -submitted  by  Attorney 
Wills  to  Governor  Curtin  on. 
July  24,  the  Governor  authoriz- 
ed Wills  to  purchase  a  17-acre 
parcel  of  ground  on  Cemetery 
Hill.  The  plan  of  reburial  was 
quickly  approved  by  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  .17  other  states 
whose  soldiers  had  fallen  on 
the  battleground. 

William  Saunders,  landscape 
gardener  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  prepared  a 
design  embodying  a  large  semi- 
circle with  its  center  near  the] 
crest  of  the  hill  and  the  state 
burial-  plots  fanning  out- 
ward'and  down  the  slope  from 
the  west  to  northeast.  The 
axis  of  the  design  pointed  north- 
westerly. In  the  center  of  the 
semi-circle,  space  was  reserved 
for  "the  monument."  The 
ground  was  accordingly  prepar- 
ed for  interments. 

The  contractors,  Samuel 
Weaver  and  .William  S.  Town-' 
send,  began  the  exhumation  and 
reinterment  October  27  and  the 
undertaking  was  completed 
March  13,  1864.  A  total  of  3,555 
bodies  were  thus  interred  in 
the  original  plot,  1,607  being 
listed  as  unidentified  either  by 
name  or  by  state.  * 1 


..I  At  either  end 
of  the  semi-circular  plan,  there- 
fore, are  the  grave  plots  of  the 
879  dead  whose  bodies  bore  no 
means  of  identification. 

The  National  Monument  is  lo- 
cated on  nearly  the  most  elevat- 
ed ground  within  the  bounds  of 
the  National  Cemetery.  An  area 
in  the  Evergreen  cemetery,  ap- 
proximately 50  yards  south  of 
the  monument,  rises  a  few  feet 
higher  but  does  not  restrict  the 
view  southward.  The  space  be- 
tween the  National  Monument 
and  the  first  line  of  graves  is  ap- 
proximately 150  feet.  The  grave 
plots  in  the  Saunders  design 
were  arranged  in  two  belts  in  a 
broad  semi-circle,  the  axis  of 
which  was  the  place  reserved 
for  a  monument.  The  inner  belt 
was  narrow  and  was  reserved 
for  states  having,  a  small  num- 
ber of  burials.  The  broad  belt  on 
the  exterior  "was  reserved  for 
states  having  a  small  number 
of  burials.  The  broad  belt  on  the 
exterior  was  reserved  for  states 
whose  number  of  dead  reached 
large  proportions.  On  the  west 
end  of  the  semi-circle,  plots 
were  reserved  for  unknown  and 
U.S.  Regular  Army  dead;  at  the 
east  end,  a  second  plot  was  re- 
served for  unknown  dead.  The 
state  plots  formed  the  remaind- 
er of  the  serni-circle  between  the 
plots  of  the  unknown. 
QUOTES  NEWSPAPERS 

Several  news  correspondents 
recorded  pertinent  notes  con- 


cerning  the  location  of  the  speak- ! 
er's  stand  in  relation  to  the  bu- 
rial  ground.  That  the  procession  ' 
followed  the  route  outlined  in  the 
printed  order  of  events,  and 
j  therefore  approached  the  speak- 
er's platform  from  the  Taney- 
town  Rd.,  is  attested  by  the 
I  Gettysburg    Compiler  report 
'which  stated  "The  procession 
...  moved  over  the  route  pre- 
viously arranged." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  j 
and  the  Baltimore  American  of 
the  same  date,  employing  the 
same  account,  noted  that  "The  \ 
head  of  the  procession  reached 
the  platform  erected  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cemetery  a  quarter 
hour  before  noon;  but  some  time 
was  consumed  in  assigning  the 
different  bodies  their  position 
around  the  stand.  .  ." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  correspond- 
ent observed  that  "A  spacious 
stand  was  erected  upon  the 
Cemetery  grounds  .  .  ."  The 
Gettysburg  Compiler  reporter, 
observing  the  progress  of  the 
procession,  noted  that  "By  the 
I  time  the  President,  accompan- 
ied by  the  different  members' of 
the  cabinet,  entered  the  Cemc- 
|  try  grounds,,  the  stand  erected 

in  tes  center  of  the''  same  was.; 
surrounded  by  at  least  20,000- 
citizens,  several  thousand  of 
■  i  whom  were  congregated  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  stand,  the 
immease  crowd  being  inter- 
spersed with  Chief  Marshalls.  ." 
Perhaps  the  slope  of  the  gruond 
determined  in  a  degree  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  great  crowd 
of  people. 

*  The  Philadelphia  North 
'  American  observed,  with  ^  at 
least  three  other  accounts,  that 
I  "The  vast  assemblage,  gathered 
within  a  circle  of  great  extent 
around  the  stand,  were  so  quiet 
and  attentive,  that  every  word 
.uttered  by  the  orator  of  the  day 
must  have  been  heard  by  them 
all." 

MOBE  EYE  WITNESSES 

The  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in 
a  communication  to  David  Wills 

jof  Gettysburg,  who  was  in 
charge  of  local  arrangements 
for  the  dedication  service  to  be 
held  November  19,  had  suggest- 
ed that  the  platform  for  the 
event  "be  large  enough  to  hold 
a  verv  considerable  portion  of 
the  invited  guests  and  other  per*, 
seas  of  prominence.  This-.:  is 
m ..  eh  more  satisfactory  to  rne  in  \ 
sse^ung  than  to  be  isolated  onj 

a  v*ry  small  stage."/ 
• 


For"  his) 

own  convenience  "Mr.  Everett! 
hoped  that     .  .  if  there  is  no 
house  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  platform  to  which  I  could  j 
retire,  so  as  to  join  the  proees-l 
sioh  shortly  before  going  to  the 
ground,  there  might  be  a  tent 
pitched  very  near  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  retire  shortly 
before  speaking."  The  reference 
to  a  large  platform  and  a  tent 
[nearby  ties  in  closely  with  a 
contemporary  photograph  of  the 
event. 

Prior  to  the  event,  Mr.  Ever- 
ett had  .made  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  battle  and  earlier 
on  the  day  of  the  •  dedication 
had  also  made  an  extended  trip 
over  the  battlefield  with 'Pro- 
fessor Michael  Jacobs  for  re- 
liable information  on  the  battle 
ground,  returning  late  for  the 
dedication  service.  It  is  presum- 
ed that  the  trip  included  exam- 
ination of  the  cemetery  grounds.! 
Upon  presentation  for  his  ora-j 
tion,  Mr.  Everett  made  brief 
introductory'  statements  whiehj 
were  not  in  his  prepared  ad- 
dress. "Overlooking  these  broad , 
fields,  .  .  .  the  graves  of  our  I 
brethren  beneath  our  feet  .  .  .", 
the  orator  opened  his  discourse. 
Minutes  later,  approaching  a 
climactic  point  in  his  delivery, 
he  spoke  ".  .  .  fellow  citizens, 
as  we  stand  among  these  hon- 
ored graves  ..."  The  Adams 
Sentinel  reporter,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  dedication  service, 

• 


(wrote:  "Never  has  it  been  our! 
privilege  to  behold  a  more' 
grand  and  imposing  scene  than 
was  now  presented  to  the  eye. 
Standing  upon  the  platform,  the 
whole  battlefield  lay  spread  out 
like  a  panorama  before  the  be- 
holder ...  on  either  hand  and 
beneath,  us  the  very  heights  so 
heroically  defended  by  our  gal- 
land  troops,  .  .  .  the  graves  of 
ihe  fallen,  the  thronging  multi- 
tudes surrounding  the  stand.  .  ." 

The  reporter  for  the  Cincin- 
nati Daily  Commercial  had 
reached  the  Cemetery  in  ad- 
vance of  the  procession  to  view 
the  grounds.  "The  Cemetery," 
he  wrote,  "is  on  the  northwest- 
ern .slope  of  Cemetery  Hill  and 
overlooks  the  village."  Refer- 
ring to  the  speaker's  platform, 
he  noted  "..  .  .  on  either  side 
were  the  fresh  graves  of  the 
heroes  who  had  fallen.  .  ." 
The  New  York  Herald  reporter, 
referring  to  the  grave  plots,  al- 
so spoke  to  "the  presence  of 
those  fresh  made  graves.  .  ." 

The  Indianapolis  Daily  Jour- 
nal described,  the  location  of 
the  speaker's  stand  by  reference 
first  to  the  position  of  the 
crowd.  Ihe  correspondent  noted 
that  ".  .  .  the  great,  surging 

orowr]  ATYiimrl  fhr>  slanr?  ■  «nd 
spreading  r  down  1  the  •  slope  al- 
most to  the  line  of  the  graves, 
made  it  impossible  for  anybody 
but  those  closest  to  hear.  The 
platform  foMhe  President,  Cab- 
inet, .  .  .  Governors  and  other 
magnates,  was  erected  nearly 
on  the  line  of  the  diameter 
across  the  serni-circle  of  the 
cemetery,  and  the  crowd  filled 
the  interior.  .  ." 
"OX  THE  SPOT" 

It  remained,  however,  for  the 
noted  correspondent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Daily  Gazette,  Whitelaw 
Pieid,  to  bring  together  the 
stated  plan  of  Mr.  Saunders  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  at 
the  center  of  the  serni-circle, 
and  the  location  of  the  plat- 
form at  the  dedication  scene. 
"As  the  tall  figure  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  observed  on  the 
stand,"  his  account  noted,  "the 
people  shouted,  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln stepped  forward  to  acknow- 
ledge the  salute  .  .  .  soon  all 
was  hushed,  and  for  about  fif- 
teen minutes  the  multitude 
stood  in  perfect  silence  in  close 
observation  of  the  Chief  Magi- 
strate of  the  Nation.  During 
this  time-  the  crowd  was  form- 
ing in' front,  with  the  military 
'•yawn-  up  in  the  rear.  ■  The 
stand  was  erected  on  the  soot 


wnere"  the  'mormmeht  is  to"  be, 
built,  in  front  of  winch  are  two 
semicircular  sections  with  por- 
tions set  apart  for  each  state,1 

Eyewitness  accounts  of.  the 
dedication  event  refer  repeated- 
ly to  high  ground  on  which  the 
cremomes  took  place,  and  the 
exceptional  view  from  that 
point  over  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  battlefield.  The  view  front; 
a  platform  at  the  place  desig- 
nated by  Selleck,  a  gradual  de- 
cline- 350  feet  northward  and  23 
feet  below  the  ground  on  which 
the  National  Monument  stands, 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
expansive  scene  viewed  from1 
the  elevation  where  the  Nation- 
al Monument  now  stands  and 
which,  according  to  contempor- 
ary eyewitnesses,  was  erected 
at  the  place  where  the  speakers 
platform  was  located  November 
19,  1363. 

OTHER  EVIDENCE 

Wrote  the  correspondent 
of  the  Philadelphia  t  Daily  Eve- 
ning Bulletin,  after  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  cemetery  and 
the  distinguished  guests  took 
their  places  on  the  platform: 
"In  a  grand  and  stern  circle 
around  the  scene  stretched  the 
blue  hills,  Round  Top  with  its 
forest  covering,  Little  Round 
Top  .  .  .  seemed  half-veiled  in 
Indian  summer  haze;.  .  .  ."  It 
was  quite  impossible  to  view 


the  Round  Tops  from  the  rela- 
tively low  ground  at  the  Selleck 
site. 

The-  relation  of  the  speaker's 
platform  to  the  grave  plots  is 
also  a  matter  of  prime  impor- 
tance. It  is  known  that  the  pro- 
cession from  its  beginning  point 
in  Gettysburg  followed  the  stat- 
ed route  by  way  of  Baltimore 
St..  Emmitsburg  Road  and  the 
Taneytown  Road  to  the  dedica- 
tion site  in  the  cemetery.  In  or- 
der to  reach  the  site  indicated 
by  Selleck,  in  his  marked  copy 
of  the  Saunders'  Cemetery  plan, 
the  procession  would  have  left 
the  Taneytown  Road  about  150 
feet  after  entering  that  road, 
then  proceeded  directly  east- 
ward more  than  500'  feet.  If 
that  site  is  the  correct  ,  one,  the 
length  of  the  procession  route 
would  be  reduced  about  1,000 
feet  by  marching  due  south- 
ward on  Baltimore  St.  directly 
to  that  site  without  crossing  a 
single  grave  or  grave  plot. 


If  we  accept,  moreover,  rne 
Indianapolis  Daily  Journal  cor- 
respondent's description  of 
"  .  .  .  the  great,  surging  crowd 
around  the  stand,  and 
spreading  down  the  slope  al- 
most to  the  line  of  the  graves 
.  .  ."  and  apply  it  to  the  Sel- 
leck site,  then  there  arises  the! 
real  problem  of  relating  the 
speaker's  platform  to  the  grave 
plots.  It  will  be  recalled,  too,  as 
the  procession  arrived,  that  as 
the  civic  group  advanced  to  oc- 
cupy the  space  in  front  of  the 
platform,  the  military  would 
leave  sufficient  space  "between 
them  and  the  line  of  the  graves 
for  the  civic  procession 
to  pass.','  This  direct  reference 
to  the  proximity  of  the  graves 
to  the  line  o?  march  and  the 
platform  may  well  apply  to  the; 
present  space  of  150  feet  be- 
tween the  National  Monument 
and  the  first  line  of 
graves.  This  statement  could 
not  apply  to  the  Selleck  site. 
Selleck' s  own  statemen  that, 
the  speaker's  platform  faced 
northwest  and  was  located  40 
feet  northeast  of  the  outer  pe- 


rimeter of  gr? 


does  not  in 


the  least  agree  with  eyewitness 
accounts.  There  are  no  Civil 
War  graves  northwest  of.  or 
any  place  in  front  of,  that  site. 
DIRECT  REFERENCES 

Of  major  importance  in  ihe 
establishment  of  ire  platform 
location  are  the  direct  refer- 
ences to  it  by  evewitnene". 


Thus  "the  Gettysburg  SHBpSSri 
reporter  observed  that  "by"  rhs 
time  President  Lincoln  and  she 
members  of  his  cabinet  enter- 
ed the  cemetery  grounds,  the 
stand  erected  at  the  center  of 
the  same  was  surrounded  by  at 
least  twenty  thousand  citizens." 
_  The  Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
ican reporter,  apparently  refer- 
ring to  the  concentration  of  the 
crowd  within  the  inner  circle  of 
graves,  wrote  of  the  "vast  as- 
semblage, gathered  within  a  cir- 
cle of  great  extent  around  the] 
stand.  .  .      The  Indianapolis! 
Daily  Journal  reporter  wrote  of 
"the     great      surging  crowd 
around  the  stand,  and  spread-! 
ing  down  the  slope  almost  to- 
me line  of  the  graves."  It  re- 
mained for  Whitelaw  Reid,  the' 
astute  correspondent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Daily  Gazette,  to  point 
specifically  to  the  location  of 
the  speaker's  platform  in  rela- 
tion to  the  monument  site  and- 
the  plan  of  grave  plots.  "The- 
stand,"  Reid  wrote,  with  thej 
Saunders  plan  of  the  cemetery 
in  mind,  "was  erected  on  the, 
spot  where  the  monument  is  to- 
be  built,-  in  front  of  which  are  l 
two  semi-circular  sections  with, 
portions  set  apart  for  eachi 
state.  ..." 
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THE  CRIPPLED  AMERICAN  EAGLE,  THE  COCK   AND  THE  LION. 

Li<Kf>  "Why,  Brother  Jonathan,  yon  don't  look  so  fierce  as  you  used.  How  about  the 
Monuok  Doctrine  now?" 

Cock.  i'Yw,  my  good  Jonatnn,  what  you  link  of  Pjtiv.vTEr.niso  under  dc  present  cir- 
wwstarice  ?" 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Foundation 

FIGURE  2.  This  cartoon,  which  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  on 
February  16,  1861,  even  before  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  be- 
trayed what  Americans  knew  to  be  the  true  condition  of  their 
country.  Seward's  bellicose  bluster  in  March  probably  fooled  no 
one  in  Europe,  least  of  all  the  British  lion  or  the  hawk-like  Louis 
Napoleon.  Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
failure  of  England  and  France  to  exploit  the  weakness  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war  years.  Explanations  have  stressed 
the  importance  to  Europe  of  Northern  wheat  shipments,  the 
sympathy  of  the  English  working  classes  with  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  the  traditional  conservatism  of  English  diplo- 
macy, especially  in  regard  to  blockades  and  freedom  of  the  seas. 
The  salvation  of  the  United  States  would  lie  in  the  facts  that 
France  had  to  follow  England's  lead  and  England  could  accom- 
plish a  very  desirable  end  without  risking  intervention  on  the 
wrong  side  in  the  Civil  War:  the  war  drove  America's  merchant 
marine  from  the  seas. 

weakened  from  encouraging  the  secessionists).  Seward 
thereby  became  the  principal  advocate  in  Lincoln's  cabinet  of 
a  policy  of  appeasement.  He  wanted  to  abandon  Fort  Sumter 
but  collect  tariff  duties  on  shipboard  outside  Charleston  har- 
bor, thus  buying  time  for  domestic  peace  and  maintaining  the 
semblance  of  national  authority  to  keep  foreign  powers  from 
recognizing  the  Confederacy.  By  mid-March,  Seward  knew 
that  Europe  would  not  tolerate  such  interference  with  her 
commerce.  By  March  24,  he  knew  that  appeasement  would  not 
work  quickly.  He  had  thought  the  counterrevolution  against 
the  Confederacy  would  begin  in  Texas,  but  on  March  23,  Texas 
repudiated  pro-Union  Governor  Sam  Houston  and  ratified  the 
Confederate  Constitution.  On  March  29,  the  cabinet  gave  a 
majority  vote  for  saving  Fort  Sumter,  and  Seward  was  left 
with  only  one  possible  policy,  provoking  an  international  crisis 
to  waken  the  still  slumbering  Unionists  in  the  South. 

By  looking  at  Seward's  policies  in  their  domestic  context, 
Brauer  argues,  one  can  see  that  he  was  not  motivated,  as  some 
have  said,  by  a  desire  to  acquire  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
acquisition  of  these  potentially  slave-supporting  territories 
would  only  exacerbate  sectional  conflict.  Seward  did  not  really 
desire  foreign  war  either.  He  thought  his  policy  would  succeed; 
success  would  mean  a  reunited  nation;  and  no  European 
power  wanted  war  with  an  undivided  United  States. 

The  weakness  of  Seward's  policy,  says  Brauer,  was  not  its 
sinister  imperialistic  design  or  its  sabre-rattling  bluster,  but 
its  assumption  that  Southern  Unionism  was  stronger  than  it 
really  was.  Seward's  policy  would  have  led  to  disaster,  for  an 
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intransigent  South  would  have  faced  him  with  war  on  two 
fronts  or  a  humiliating  back-down  before  the  European 
powers.  Lincoln,  sometimes  criticized  for  overestimating  the 
strength  of  Southern  Unionism,  had  a  lower  estimate  of  it  than 
Seward,  and  he  was  shrewd  to  reject  his  Secretary  of  State's 
proposal. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  Abraham  Lincoln's  character  without 
also  estimating  that  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  An  interesting 
insight  on  the  latter  can  be  gained  in  David  E.  Meerse's 
"Origins  of  the  Douglas-Buchanan  Feud  Reconsidered,"  Jour- 
nal of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  LXVII  (April,  1974), 
154-174.  Meerse  is  concerned  with  the  problem  whether  the 
feud  between  Douglas  and  President  Buchanan  in  1857  was 
precipitated  by  an  already  existing  struggle  over  control  of  the 
patronage  appointments  or  by  a  struggle  over  principles  in- 
volved in  the  Lecompton  Constitution  in  Kansas.  Buchanan's 
cabinet,  says  Meerse,  contained  no  one  who  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  any  Democratic  presidential  aspirant;  that  Douglas 
had  no  man  in  the  cabinet  was  hardly  a  slight.  Douglas  did 
about  as  well  with  the  Buchanan  administration  as  with  the 
previous  Pierce  administration  in  terms  of  percentage  of  ap- 
pointments made  from  people  recommended  by  Douglas. 
Moreover,  he  did  about  as  well  with  the  Buchanan  administra- 
tion as  his  factional  rivals  in  the  party,  Jesse  Bright  of  Indiana 
and  John  Slidell  of  Louisiana.  In  fact,  by  virtue  of  his  position 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  Douglas 
controlled  the  appointments  made  to  territorial  positions  from 
his  section  of  the  country.  The  Buchanan  administration 
turned  out  a  large  number  of  office  holders  in  northern  Illinois, 
but  this  was  done  (1)  because  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
went  Republican,  and  it  was  only  fair  to  give  new  men  a  chance 
to  turn  the  Democratic  fortunes  around  and  (2)  on  Douglas's 
recommendation  (he  ran  the  Illinois  Democratic  party,  and  no 
other  recommendations  counted).  When  Douglas  and  Bucha- 
nan fought,  they  fought  over  political  principles. 

Lincoln  Lore  readers  of  long  standing  will  doubtless  find 
Frederick  Tilberg's  article,  "The  Location  of  the  Platform  from 
Which  Lincoln  Delivered  the  Gettysburg  Address"  (Pennsyl- 
vania History,  XL  [April,  1973],  178-191),  of  much  interest. 
Amassing  evidence  from  many  eye-witness  accounts,  Tilberg, 
the  retired  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  Historian,  dis- 
putes the  site  designated  by  Wisconsin's  representative  at  the 
dedication  (W.  Y.  Selleck)  in  a  document  owned  by  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation. 

Other  articles  on  Lincoln  themes  include  Mark  E.  Neely, 
Jr.'s  "American  Nationalism  in  the  Image  of  Henry  Clay: 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Eulogy  on  Henry  Clay  in  Context"  (The 
Register  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  LXXIII  [January, 
1975],  31-60)  which  argues  that  Lincoln  saw  in  Clay  what 
George  Fredrickson  said  he  did:  an  antislavery  advocate 
rather  than  the  Great  Compromiser.  Historical  New  Hamp- 
shire contains  Lucy  Lowden's  article,  "New  Hampshire  At 
Chicago  —  1860:  'The  Only  Fit  and  Proper  Nomination  . . .'  " 
(XXIX  [Spring,  1974],  20-41).  Two  previously  unpublished  Lin- 
coln documents,  though  of  slight  content,  can  be  found  in 
Bonnie  B.  Collier's  "A  New  Lincoln  Letter"  (Yale  University 
Library  Gazette,  XLVIII  [January,  1974],  192-194)  and  John  A. 
Williams's  "A  Lost  Lincoln  Telegram"  (Vermont  History,  XLI 
[Winter,  1973],  29).  Continuing  interest  in  Lincoln's  Indian 
policies  is  evidenced  in  Edmund  J.  Danziger,  Jr.,  "The  Indian 
Office  During  the  Civil  War:  Impotence  in  Indian  Affairs," 
South  Dakota  History,  V  (Winter,  1974),  52-72  and  in  Tom 
Holman,  "William  G.  Coffin,  Lincoln's  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs  for  the  Southern  Superintendency,"  Kansas  His- 
torical Quarterly,  XXXIX  (Winter,  1973),  491-514.  Charles  T. 
Morrissey's  article,  "The  Perils  of  Instant  History:  Josiah  G. 
Holland's  Biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  appears  in  the 
Journal  of  Popular  Culture,  VII  (Fall,  1973)  347-350.  Martin  A. 
Sweeney's  article,  "The  Personality  of  Lincoln  the  War  Presi- 
dent," appears  in  Social  Studies,  LXV  (April,  1974),  164-167. 
Two  presentations  discussed  in  the  last  column  have  since 
been  published,  and  they  are  welcome  and  useful  productions 
indeed:  Eric  Foner,  "The  Causes  of  the  Civil  War:  Recent 
Interpretations  and  New  Directions,"  and  Richard  O.  Curry, 
"The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1861-1877:  A  Critical 
Overview  of  Recent  Trends  and  Interpretations,"  both  appear 
in  Civil  War  History,  XX  (September,  1974),  197-238. 
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